The Taking of Hugli
to satisfy him, about ninety slaves were surrendered. The Mughals
laughed. 'People of that kind, they said, were not so scarce. Let
them send their black women, their clever cooks, their dancing
girls, their confectioners, their seamstresses, and so on.' When the
Portuguese refused, the Mughals pretended to waive this point
and declared they would settle the matter finally if more leading
men came to talk it over. Six were sent, with Cabral and the Prior.
The Mughals then raised their price. Half the goods and money of
the inhabitants of Hugli were to be given up. Aghast at what they
now realized was but a methodical plan to ruin and possess them,
the envoys asked for permission to return. For reply they were
placed under guard in a tent. ' Next day we were all of us put in
irons', says Cabral, and to frighten them still more an elephant
was led in, one of those trained to execute criminals by tossing them
in the air and pulling them limb from limb. As the terms had to
be conveyed to de Azevedo, Cabral was sent back to inform him.
When the Jesuit made his report, adding that he feared even
surrender of half their wealth would not save them, the Portu-
guese saw clearly at last where the negotiations were leading them.
They had swallowed enough indignities and now resolved to fight
it out, though enormously outnumbered, and surrounded by a
hundred and twenty pieces of cannon.
For a month and a half the Mughals made every effort to break
in, but failed. They occupied both the Augustinian monastery,
which was burnt to the ground, and the Jesuit House, but they
could not take the main defences, though they pounded them,
with their guns and sought to breach them with mines.
If the Mughals kept on, their victory was only a question of
time. But the Portuguese had one card in reserve. In spite of the
cannonade they had a sufficient number of undamaged ships on
the river to enable them to evacuate Hugli and sail down to some
spot near the mouth of the Ganges, out of reach of the Viceroy's
army. Once on an island among the Sundarban creeks, they were
safe, for the Mughals had neither the ships nor the skill to take
such a position. This, of course meant abandoning all their pos-
sessions except cash. But it was becoming evident that only such a
drastic course could save their lives.
The Mughals, tutored by the traitorous Martim de Mello, per-
ceived that the Portuguese would attempt to escape and took
measures to anticipate and prevent it by a pontoon bridge at one
point and, where the river was narrow, by a great iron chain,
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